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The Non-Religion of the Future : A Sociological Study. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Guyau. New York, Henry Holt & 
Co., 1897.— pp. xl, 543. 

The author of this book believes that religion has had its day, that 
it has already been abandoned by the most enlightened minds, and 
that its ultimate extinction is only a question of time. The book was 
published in French several years ago, and has now been translated 
into good readable English. M. Guyau begins his discussion with a 
definition of religion, which differs somewhat from any other that we 
have seen. Religion, he thinks, is to be regarded as a social relation 
between men and the gods, an extension, as it were, of human society 
so as to include all the moral beings that man believes to exist, and 
with whom he feels himself related. "It is an imaginative extension, 
a universalization of all the good or evil relations which exist among 
conscious beings, of war and peace, friendship and enmity, obedience 
and rebellion, protection and authority, submission, fear, respect, de- 
votion, love: religion is a universal sociomorphism" (p. 2). That 
there is much truth in this definition is obvious ; but it applies better 
to polytheism than to Christianity, and better to Christianity than to a 
pure theism. It overlooks or ignores the philosophical element, which 
is so prominent in the most advanced religions, and which may here- 
after become more prominent still. The neglect of these elements is 
a serious defect in M. Guyau' s work, for it leads him to maintain that 
philosophy and ethics, even if theistic in character, would not con- 
stitute a religion ; and he even insists that religion and speculative 
thought are incompatible. Hence it is evident at the outset that his 
treatment of the subject cannot be final. 

The author divides his work into three parts, the first of which treats 
of the genesis of religion in primitive societies, the second of the disso- 
lution of religion in existing societies, while the third and longest part 
sets forth his own idea of the non-religion of the future. The origin of 
religion, he thinks, must be sought in that which he calls, after Auguste 
Comte, ' fetichism, ' but which other writers have called ' animism. ' 
According to this theory, primitive man believed that everything in the 
universe was alive, and endowed with a will like that of man himself; 
and as many things might do him good or harm, he was led to worship 
them in order to win their favor or appease their wrath. The distinc- 
tion between animate and inanimate things was, he thinks, unknown 
to the earliest men, who classified things rather as good, bad, and in- 
different ; though why this distinction should be deemed any simpler 
than the other I cannot see. The only proof he offers of this theory 
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of the origin of religion is the fact that many savages of the present 
day are disposed to find spirits everywhere, and to attribute to their 
agency most of the mysterious processes observable in the universe. 
But that evidence is of little or no value, for there is nothing to show 
that existing savages in any way resemble primitive men. As for the 
idea that primitive men did not distinguish animate from inanimate 
things, that seems to me absurd ; for it implies that they did not know 
a living man from a dead man. In my opinion, religion in its the- 
oretical aspect was originally a philosophy, an attempt to explain the 
phenomena of the universe ; and this character it has retained to the 
present day. 

But whatever may have been the origin and primordial character of 
religion, there can be no doubt that the civilized world is now passing 
through a religious crisis more momentous than any recorded in his- 
tory. The condition of religion in the Grseco-Roman world at the 
appearance of Christianity has often been compared with that of 
Christianity itself at the present day ; but at that time the reality of 
religion was not in question, but only the comparative excellence of 
this or that form of religion. Now, however, according to M. Guyau, 
religion is decaying beyond repair, and he devotes several chapters to 
a description of the process. The highest form of religion is Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity is now threatened with extinction. The dog- 
mas of Christian theology have already been repudiated by the fore- 
most minds of the world, and are rapidly losing their hold upon the 
masses. Moreover, the Christian morality is now recognized as insuf- 
ficient, and in some respects not adapted to the present needs of the 
civilized world. Historical criticism has undermined the belief in 
revelation, and science has shown that the biblical cosmology is false, 
and that miracles do not happen. For these reasons educated men 
have become, or are fast becoming, non-religious, and as the people in 
general become educated, they will take the same course ; and the 
author affirms that France is even now a non-religious nation. He 
declares that Protestantism, even in its most liberal form, is as impos- 
sible as Catholicism ; and he also rejects the symbolic faith so dear to 
the Germans. He maintains that the masses have no more need of 
religion than the intellectual classes have, and that women, though 
more prone to religion than men are, can do perfectly well without it. 
He acknowledges that religion has helped to sustain morality, but 
argues that religious sanctions are no longer needed and no longer 
available for that purpose. 

Thus the influence of religion in existing societies is, in M. Guyau' s 
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opinion, distinctly on the wane ; but will not the decline be followed 
by a reaction? "Such a reaction," he says, "could take place in 
two ways only : ( 1 ) by the unification of religions ; ( 2 ) by the appear- 
ance of a new religion. The unification of existing religions is not 
to-day to be thought of; each of them has shown itself to be incapable 
of assimilating the others. . . The principal great religions possess 
an approximate value as symbols of the unknowable, and worshippers 
perceive no advance in passing from one of them to the other ' ' (pp. 
350, 351). As for a new religion, the conditions of its appearance no 
longer exist. Miracles are ©ut of date, and nobody nowadays would 
believe in a new revelation even if a pretending prophet should an- 
nounce one to the world. M. Guyau has no faith in Comte's religion 
of humanity, nor in the transformed Hebraism of Matthew Arnold ; 
while the ethical culture movement, though containing valuable ele- 
ments, is not a religion. There is, therefore, no prospect that a new 
religion will appear to take the place of those that are passing away. 

Having thus proved to his own satisfaction that religion will soon 
be extinct, M. Guyau proceeds to set forth the non-religion that is 
destined to take its place. Referring to his own work, Esquisse d'une 
morale sans obligation ni sanction, he says : ' ' We have proposed as the 
moral ideal what we have called ' moral anomy ' — the absence of any 
fixed moral rule. We believe still more firmly that the ideal toward 
which every religion ought to tend is religious 'anomy', the complete 
enfranchisement of the individual in all religious matters. . . In- 
stead of accepting ready-made dogmas, we should each of us be the 
makers of our own creed " (pp. 374, 375). There must be a variety 
of ideals to suit all kinds of men. ' ' A complete social ideal must 
neither consist in bare morality nor in simple economic well-being, 
nor in art alone, nor in science alone — it must consist in all of these 
together. . . It is not enough to make man moral as Christianity 
and Buddhism did, nor to excite his aesthetic imagination as Paganism 
did. Not one but all of his faculties must be stimulated, and there is 
but one religion that can do it ; and that religion each must create for 
himself" (p. 372). In another place he lays more stress on the 
moral element in religion, remarking that "the future history of re- 
ligion may be summed up in this law : that religious dogmas, trans- 
formed at first into simple metaphysical conjectures, reduced later to 
a certain number of definite hypotheses, among which the individual 
made his choice on increasingly rational grounds, ultimately came to 
bear principally on the problem of morals " (p. 426). But he adds 
that ' ' such diverse solutions as may be given of the moral problem 
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thus understood will always interest mankind, but they will occupy a 
smaller and smaller place in its practical life ; they will lose the ex- 
traordinary influence that religions have often possessed over the con- 
duct of men" (pp. 426, 427). Thus the rule of the future will be com- 
plete religious individualism, everyone making his own creed and do- 
ing whatever is right in his own eyes. 

Such being the general character of the non-religion of the future, 
we naturally turn with interest to see what sort of creed M. Guyau 
has framed for himself. As he devotes more than one-third of his 
book to this particular topic, we naturally expect something elaborate, 
and are somewhat disappointed to find that his whole creed consists 
of a single article — I don't believe. He passes in review what he 
calls "the principal metaphysical hypotheses which will replace 
dogma," specifying particularly theism, pantheism and pessimism, 
idealism, materialism and monism, but without adopting any of them 
or showing a specific preference for any one over the others. Theism 
naturally occupies considerable space in his discussion, because it is 
the doctrine of most of the great religions ; and, like other agnostics, 
he is careful not to commit himself decisively against it. But he 
thinks it unproved and unprovable, and he urges the existence of evil 
as an insuperable objection to it. Against pantheism be objects that 
there is no real unity in the world, and to the pessimists he replies 
that "the active people in the world, to whom the future belongs, 
will never become converts to pessimism " (p. 476). Both idealism 
and materialism are rejected for reasons like those that have been 
urged by others ; and monism shares the same fate. At first, indeed, 
he seems rather inclined to adopt monism as his own creed ; but we soon 
find that, if he shows a preference for that doctrine, it is merely be- 
cause it is the fashionable creed of scientists at the present day. 

Thus M. Guyau has not even a metaphysical theory to put in place 
of the religious doctrines he rejects, but seems indisposed to adopt 
any definite creed whatever. Yet he is by no means free from credu- 
lity, nor always sufficiently exacting about evidence. Curiously 
enough, too, we find in M. Guyau' s ideas the mythical element which 
he professes to have discarded forever. Thus, after setting forth the 
doctrine that primitive man believed everything to be alive, he adds, 
' ' After all, is the primitive man wrong ? Everything about us does 
live, nothing is inanimate except in appearance, inertia is a word 
simply; all nature is one universal aspiration" (p. 69). And again, 
in discussing the problem of immortality, after pointing out that sci- 
ence can neither prove nor disprove the continued existence of the 
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soul after death, he advances a curious theory of the ' interpenetration 
of souls. ' ' ' Contemporary psychology, ' ' he says, ' ' tends to the doc- 
trine that different consciousnesses, or, if you prefer, different aggregates 
of states of consciousness, may combine, and even interpenetrate, some- 
what analogously to what theologians mean by communion of souls. 
And if so, it is permissible to ask whether, if consciousnesses can in- 
terpenetrate, they may not some day come to possess a continuity of 
existence ; may they not be able to hand on their existence to each 
other" (p. 528). " To be sure," headds, " we have passed here into 
the limits of dreamland" (p. 529); and with this last remark his readers 
will doubtless agree. Indeed, if these are fair specimens, the non- 
religion of the future will be as full of myths and superstitions as any 
religion of the past. 

I am sorry that I cannot give a more favorable account of M. Guyau's 
book ; but there is really nothing in it that is of any value toward 
solving the great religious or metaphysical problems of the age. With 
most that he says about the decay of religious belief and worship I 
agree ; but I think it is only certain forms and dogmas of religion that 
are passing away, not religion itself. The idea, which pervades 
the writings of agnostics, that they are the first wise men that have ap- 
peared in the world, and that religious belief and sentiment are follies 
which their criticisms will sweep away, is not creditable to their heads 
or hearts ; and the exclusively negative attitude which they have adop- 
ted cannot be permanently maintained. The best thinkers of the 
world are now at work on the great problems of human life and duty, 
and I have no doubt that they will ultimately reach conclusions which 
all candid and serious minds can accept ; and then religion will shine 
brighter than ever, and will have more influence than ever over the 
hearts and lives of men. 

J. B. Peterson. 

Bases of Religious Belief, Historic and Ideal. An Outline of Relig- 
ious Study. By Charles Mellen Tyler, A.M., D.D., Professor of 
the History and Philosophy of Religion and of Christian Ethics, 
Cornell University. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1897. — pp. vii, 273. 

The author of this work makes no claim to special originality. He 
says " the writer has aimed to give simply a risumi of the conclusions 
of modern thought" (p. vi). The undertaking, even as thus de- 
scribed, might, in advance, be pronounced too ambitious. Modern 
thought, as regards the subjects referred to, is in a ferment. For the 



